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Paris and its People. By the Author of “ Random Recollections of 


the Lords and Commons,” “ The Great Metropolis,” &c. &c. 


“ Paris and its People.” The title is most apposite. It expresses 
in a single phrase the character of the work, which comprises a 
picture of the city, and a portraiture of its inhabitants. Nothing 
could have been better imagined, and the merit of the execution is 
proportionate. 

Just as every district amongst us has its show-houses, so is Paris 
the show-city of Europe. Though divided from us but by a narrow 
channel, and that channel traversed like one of our high roads, the 
character of our French neighbours is as marked and dissimilar from 
our own as ever. The national features of its society, the form of 
its institutions, though subject to every extremity of change, never 
lose their distinctive opposition. In all the wild fury of its often 
aroused elements of anarchy, in the fierce rebounds by which it is so 
frequently propelled from one extreme to another, whether mo- 
narchical or republican, in every succeeding change of dynasty or 
form of government, our warm-tempered neighbours still present us 
with a curious speculation, and one never diminishing either in 
interest or importance. , 

To keep our knowledge of “ Paris and its People” on a par with 
their own ever-changeful aspect, literature must constantly be em- 


ploying its graphic art. A nation of such restless vivacity must needs 


sit very frequently for its portrait. France is becoming accustomed 
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to revolutions, and whether or not Louis Philippe may be able to 
hold the reins of his government, with sufficiently coercive power 
of restraint to ensure to himself the privilege of surrendering his 


life to Him who gave it, on a peaceful bed, or whether the hour of 


his departure hence may be settled by the bullet. or os knife of an 
assassin ; still at its close, whether thus accelerated ¢ * prolonged to 
the “ fourscore years,” of which the “ strength is ba labour and 
sorrow,” the time will surely come when the électiv e monarchy being 


vacant, there will arise a strife to ascertain who has the right ot 


might. Whether or not that most sagacious project of surrounding , 
Paris with its bastions, the profound policy of which lay so long ton 
deep for comprehension, but is now, when too late for remedy, 
beginning to be unriddled, will be competent to aid in promoting a 
quiet succession, remains to be shown. Undoubtedly the enemies. 
against which the much-talked of bastion walls have been erected, 
were internal and not external, and the people are becoming cognisant 
of this fact. Whether or not rebellion will dare to rear its bold front 
against the succession, remains to be seen, though we fear that the 
spirit of peace has flown with the spirit of religion. Meanwhile the 
feverish effervescence which an enforced quietude does but stimulate 
is manifest throughout the population: and the noting the present 
aspect of the city and its people is as curious to the eye of the phi- 
losopher as it is entertaining to those who strive not to scrutinize 
below the surface. 

The plan of Mr. Grant's book is able and comprehensive. Two 
most agreeably written volumes present us with a view of * Paris 
and its People, " distinguished alike by vivacity and discernment. 
Mr. Grant is not one of those authors who content themselves with 
the easy task of dotting down in their common-place book just what- 
ever of the amusing or interesting fall in their way, leaving to chance 
to determine whether or not such material is worthy of the press and 
the public. Undoubtedly a certain degree of agreeableness fre- 
quently makes even such books accepti able : and how, then, ought 


such labours as Mr. Grant’s to be estimated, in which no expense of 


labour and pains has been spared? So far from being content with 
a cursory view and a facile ready flowing descriptiveness, this work 
bears evidence of sound and judici ious arrangement. Not yielding to 
mere impulses of pleasure, perhaps excited by novelty, and onl) 
caculated to charm the passing hour, Mr. Grant has striven to unite 
the sterling with the agreeable, and he has succeeded to a degree 
which entitles him not only to our warmest commendation, but to a 
fuller appreciation of his valuable labours. 

During Mr. Grant’s continental sojourn he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to an organized plan of inspection and investigation, of which 
the work itself supplies the fullest commentary. Commencing with 
a brief inquiry urto the early history of Paris, he has furnished an 
epitome of its origin and progress, at once lucid and satisfactory. 
Passing from this matter of antiquarian interest, he places 
himself ina position to command its present aspect, remarking on the 
contrary impressions which may be received from the two principal 
modes of approach. Entering Paris from Boulogne, the mind of the 
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stranger is filled with disappointment and disgust, but from the 
Champs Llysces architectural beauty and tasteful magnificence 
stamp their lmpression upon his imagination. Mr. Grant's descrip- 
tions ot these localities then give place toa more minute in estiga- 
tion of the distinguishing features of the city, instituting comparisons, 
as he progresses, between ourselves and our neighbours on the 
opposite shore. In noticing the leading characteristics of this city, 
which may justly be denominated the most barbarian and polished in 
the world, we cannot choose but be amused with the variety and 
novelty of his pages. Streets, houses, shops, shopwomen, public 
vehicles, the Tuileries, the Boulevards, the arcades, the Palais Royal, 
all pass before us in gay and vivid panorama. Then come the 
people, everything distinctive amongst them being marked with the 
nicest discrimination; their habits, their social disposition, their 
vivacity, their prejudices, their very dress being all amusingly animad- 
verted upon. [rom these Mr. Grant carries our attention with him 
to an investigation into the state of political feeling ; comments on the 
system of government, its despotism, the military, whose spirit is sus- 
tained by the general homage of society, although the pay is scarcely 
commensurate with their necessities, the organization of the national 
guard, and the police. Passing from these, he carries us to the Legis- 
lative Chambers; enters into the origin and history of the Chamber 
of Peers, detailing the requisite qualifications ; from these we accom- 
pany him to the Chawnber of Deputies, describing the mode of proce- 
dure in the sittings, with a fund of interesting and relative information 
respecting those who have been as marked men among this repre- 
sentative body. By another transition we find ourselves among the 
theatres, for which the people display the most enthusiastic fondness, 
the numbers attending far exceeding our own drama-loving spectators. 
In this section of the work will be found much curious information re- 
specting theatrical amusements, the modes in which the establishments 
are regulated, and other matters of theatrical moment. From these Mr. 
Grant proceeds to a sort of review of the military spirit of the 
people, the desirableness of its subjugation, the condition of the army, 
and other consequent and relative matters. An account of the public 
libraries, which must prove peculiarly valuable to bibliopolists, closes 
the first volume. The second opens with a consideration of the cha- 
racter of Louis Philippe as a statesman, a husband, a parent, a king ; 
and here our author has not proved himself an adulator of royalty. 
From the monarch the transition is natural to the minister, and Guizot 
succeeds his master on the stage, in a sketch of real interest; in short, 
this brief memoir of the statesman-author would stand out with « 
most marked distinctness were it not for the equalizing influence of 
the surrounding merit. ‘The higher classes then occupy Mr. Grant's 
attention, in a consideration of their past and present state, their cir- 
cumscribed importance, and the consequences of their humiliated 
position in society. From these the transition is easy to the middle 
classes, their mode of managing business, and their influence in the 
state; but even a larger measure of interest is connected with our 
author’s descriptive view of the lower classes, in which he compares 
their condition with those of England: their cheerfulness, their physi- 
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cal strength, their food, their average rate of wages, and their habits 
of economy, make a really pleasing picture: then comes a comparative 
consideration of the customs, habits, and manners of the two countries. 
Then, approaching graver matter, Mr. Grant proceeds to a considera- 
tion of the state of morals and of crime, to the courts of law, the 
Palace of Justice, the nature of the proceedings and the condition of 
the barristers. Hotels, coffee-rooms, dining-houses, the Louvre, Ver- 
sailles, the Madeline, Nétre- Dame, Peére-la-Chaise, convents and 
boarding-schools, and other interesting places, then occupy his pages. 
From these, evidently with the tone of one au fait and deeply in- 
terested in such topics, he passes to literature and the press ; investi- 
gates the condition of the leading newspapers and periodicals, the 
general state of the publishing world, introducing anecdotes and much 
amusing matter relative to well-known authors, whose names are 
distinguished in the world of letters ; winding up with a serious con- 
sideration of the existing state of religion in France. 

From this brief abstract of the great amount of matter comprised 
in the pages of this interesting work, our readers will at once see the 
comprehensive scope of “ Paris and its People.” We need not repeat 
that this is not one of those gossamer works whose fabric is scarcely 
calculated to last a day: on the contrary, it is one of those pro- 
ductions which have weighty value as well as graceful light attrac- 
tion. Those who purpose visiting the show-city of the world, will tind 
such a fund of instructive information in it as will enable them at once 
to enter upon their own enjoyment without the waste of time, which 
is also a waste of pleasure. Independently of its higher worth, it will 
prove a most admirable hand-book for Paris. After reading this work, 
it will be a stranger's own fault if he be not quickly familiarized with 
all that is best deserving his observation. While grasping the really 
important, Mr. Grant has not disdained to register many of those use- 
ful details which, however trivial they may seem in the telling, yet in 
the enduring harass the stranger to a most vexatious degree, and 
take away a full moiety of his satisfaction. ‘Thus we are told of the 
very spots where a visitor may best sojourn, and the actual amount of 
the necessary draughts upon his purse, the specific entrance-money to 
every theatre in that gay metropolis, as well as mention being made 
of the various places to which the public are entitled to gratuitous 
admission. In proportion as the ignorance of little things is found to 
be annoying, so is instruction in them valuable ; and we hold that 
these, undoubtedly the minor merits of Mr. Grant's book, will yet be 
estimated according to their usefulness. As a picture of “ Paris and 
its People,” it is undoubtedly the most complete in plan and exec ution 
that has ever appeared, having also the value and advantage of being 
the most recent. The very aspect of the French capital, with all its 
really noble architectural beauty, the quaintness of its up-piled houses, 
each floor distinguished by its different hue of paint ; the gay display 
of its shops, in which taste predominates over every other quality ; 
the vivacious eae of the people, as in all their showy luxuriance of 
costume they disport themselves in the cafés, the boulevards, and 
the theatres; these, and a thousand other auxiliaries, unite in ren- 
dering “ Paris and its People” all that England and its People could 
desire. 
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‘Our extract relates to certain points of domestic usage. 


"Phe period of courtship has been described by poets and novelists as 
the happiest period of human existence, So, undoubtedly, it is, when 
the love is ardent and sincere on both sides, and neither relatives ner 
circumstances interfere to prevent its course from running smooth, This 
is a pleasure, however, which is unknown in France. It is known only 
by report in that country; and never having been enjoyed, cannot be 
adequately imagined, " : 

* It will be asked, in what way, then, are matrimonial matches made 
in France? The process may be very brietly described. A husband and 
wife have a son one-and-twenty or two-and-twenty years of age, whom 
they wish to see suitably married. Auother husband and wife have a 
daughter somewhat younger, whom they also wish to see ‘settled in 
life. The former mention to some friend that they wish to see their son 
married, naming the sum they mean to give him as his portion, and 
intimating that they will be happy if their friend should be able, in a few 
weeks, to tell them of any friend of his who has a daughter whom he 
wishes to see married, and who can give the same sum with her, The 
parents of the young lady make the same communication to some friend 
it reference to her. ‘The friend of the family, in either case, then runs 


over in his own mind the names of all the families, in the same station of 


life, with whom he is intimate. Eventually the former meets with some 
father who is willing to give his daughter the same amount as_ his 
friends are willing to give with their son. He commences the negotiation 
by remarking, ‘1 have a friend who has a son, aged so-and-so, who 
wishes to see him married, and is willing to give him a certain sum as 
his portion. You have a daughter, a few years younger (or of the same 
age, as the case may be): I think, if you are disposed to give a similar 
fortune with your daughter, that a very suitable and mutually advan- 
tageous match might be made between the parties.’ If the other agrees, 
which is almost invariably the case, it is immediately arranged that 
the parents of the two young persons themselves, shall meet some early 
evening at the house of some friend, in order that the young gentleman 
and lady may see how they like each other, before any farther steps are 
taken in the matter, They are both informed of the object for which 
they are to meet, and are asked to endeavour to make themselves as 
agreeable as possible. ‘They accordingly meet, and are introduced to 
each other as persons whom their parents are desirous, if agreeable to 
themselves, of seeing united, because they conceive that the match 
would prove conducive to their mutual happiness, A few words pass 
between them of a very vague and general character, and not having the 
slightest reference to the circumstances in reference to which they have 
been brought together. The company breaks up, and the young persons, 
on their return home, are respectively asked by their parents how they 
like the proposed ‘parti?’ An answer, intimating their willingness to 
enter into the matrimouial state, is usually returned by each. The 
answer of the one is communicated to the other. The young gentleman 
then visits the young lady at her parent's house two or three times, but 
always in the presence oi her mother or some elderly female relation, A 
day is appointed for the marriage, which usually takes prose in a few 
weeks. ‘lhe bridegroom—for such he may now virtually be considered— 


must still observe the greatest formality towards his intended wife, not 
even taking the liberty of giving her a kiss as they part, unless he has 
previously obtained the consent of her mamma, or the matronly relative 
who has the care of her. 

“A French marriage, it will be thus seen, is from first to last a pure 
matter of business. ‘The shopkeeper taking the preliminary steps to- 
wards matrimony, proceeds in exactly the same way as if he were in the 
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market for the purchase of goods. The first question is, What is the 
lady worth, whom some one suggests to him as eligible for a match. 
What fortune, in other words, has she got? If she possess the requisite 
money, there is little danger, unless she be absolutely hideous, that, so 
far as he is concerned, the bargain will be struck. He goes through the 
form of ‘seeing’ her, as it is called, at some friend's house, betore he 
gives an unqualified intimation that he means to make her his wife; but 
so rarely do instances occur of refusing to enter Into matrimonial con- 
tracts, after matters have proceeded so far as a ‘ meeting” of the two, 
that the friends on either side invariably consider the matter settled when 
the appointment is made. It ts the same with the lady. She has only 
nominally, not really, the right of putting the veto on the Wishes and 
proposals of her friends. She might, if she chose, say she did notlike theman, 
justas she would tell her draper that she did not like the pattern of some 
new dress he submits for her approval; but she scarcely ever rejects the 
person whom her friends have proposed for her husband. If she were to 


do so, she knows she would commit an unpardonable sin in the eyes of 


her parents, and render herself miserable ever afterwards. Instances, it 
is true, do oceur in which the lady as well as the gentleman, rejects the 
‘parti’ whom the friends have provided, because she sees, or fancies she 
sees in him, or he in her, something absolutely and inherently odious ; 
but, as already remarked, such cases occur so exceedingly seldom, us not 
to justify any notice of the exceptions to the rule. The affair is, 1 repeat, 
a mere mercantile transaction between the friends of the gentleman and 
the lady. The affections, on either side, are not suffered to have the least 
play. The heart has noth’ng to do with the matter; both parties are as- 
sumed to have uo heart. The transaction altogether, in reference to the 
terms and conditions of the contract, bears as close a resemblance as may 
be to that of a mercantile partnership entered into by two individuals in 
trade.” 


Lilnferno di Dante Alighieri, secondo U testo del P. Baldassarre, 
Lombardi M.C., disposto in ordine grammaticale e corredato di 
brevi dichiarazioni ;er uso degli stranicri. Da Lorp Vernon. 
* Onorate laltissimo Poeta.” Firenze, 1842. 


The very amiable and accomplished lord of Sudbury Hall, that 
tine old Derbyshire mansion which 'has of late been the favourite 
residence of her Majesty the Queen Dowager, has now been residing 
for some years in Italy, assiduously cultivating his taste for Italian 
urt and literature, to which the arts and letters of all countries 
awe so deeply indebted. The learned Mathias, who inherited 
from the poet Gray his taste and passion for Italian poetry, retired 
in his old age to that sweet country “ove il si suona,’” and passed 
the last fifteen years of his life on the shores of the Neapolitan Bay, in 
the regions which gave Virgil his tomb and Tasso his birth. The 
tranquil old man says in the prose introduction to one of the volumes 
of his Italian poetry (he published several volumes of the sort at 
Naples) that his time was spent “in ozio non disonesto.” Lord 
Vernon may very well repeat these words ; and many of his country- 
men in Italy, undeterred by his personal modesty, may add a com- 
pliment of much greater significance. We have heard reasons 
assigned for his prolonged absence from the halls of his ancestors 
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and from his native country, which are in the highest degree ho- 
nourable to his lordship’s principles and feelings; but these are 
private matters; and to this brief and well-meant allusion to them, 
we can only subjoin a wish, that such causes of expatriation may soon 
cease. Admiring, as we do, the uses to which his lord-hip applies 
his time and his opportunities, and knowing, as we do by our own 
experience, the enchaining spell which Italy casts over all those who 
remain for any length of time on her genial soil and under her 
sunny sky, we must still feel that the proper home for a British peer 
is in his own country, and that such a man as Lord Vernon, whether 
peer or commoner, is not to be spared from the “ patrio nido ” for too 
long an interval. 

Though of a less ambitious kind, we doubt whether the pleasant 
Italian labours of Lord Vernon be not of better purpose and of more 
utility than those of the veteran author of the “ Pursuits of Li- 
terature,’—holding, as we do, (and not upon weak proof,) Mathias 
to have indisputably been the author of that once too famed, and 
now, perhaps, too much neglected and forgotten work. Both verseand 
prose, the narrow strip of text as well as the ample breadth of foot 
notes, we believe all to have been written by him. The said notes 
display a familiarity with the high Italian literature, which, after the 
death of Gray, was not possessed by any English author except 
Mathias, and which has scarcely been obtained by any English 
writer since, except the late William Stewart Rose, the translator of 
the Orlando Furioso, the adaptor of the Animali Parlanti, &c. The 
works of Mathias’s age were original verses in Italian. or transla- 
tions from English compositions into Italian verse. The first, though 
correct enough in the essentials of language, syntax, and prosody, 
and though occasionally pretty and graceful, are all artificial, thin, 
and weak ; they are but a sort of ingenious mosaic work, after all, 
with a glittering bit from this old native poet laid down here, a bit 
from another laid down there. Except in the rarest cases, to write 
verse in a dead language, or in a living language not one’s own, 
is but a four de force which may excite surprise for a moment, but 
which is incapable of producing any durable impression. There 
was even a Frenchman—a French abbé—living at Rome, and hoid- 
ing a crook among “I Pastori Arcadi,” who wrote verses, and some 
of portentous length, in very choice Italian; and vapid, and affected, 
and tinselly, and unsubstantial as they were, we confess that they 
did not seem to us to differ much in quality from those of the 
English maker. The same defects pervaded Mathias’s transla- 
tions ; and in Jooking for approved turns of poetical idiom in the 
Italian classics, he was but too apt to overlook or overlay the 
sense of his English original. Nor was his selection of authors and 
subjects for translation a very happy one. _ Even if perfectly executed, 
it was not a version of Mason's cold, stiff, and mechanical drama of 
« Caractacus” that could convey to the Italians a favourable notion 
of English poetry, or that could open to them any new field of ideas. 

One ereat classical work he touched, paraphrasing the two first 
books or cantos of the Faerie Queen; but, great as he wae, Spenser 
was only an Englishman formed upon greater Italian models, and an 
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esoteric Ariosto: and not only all that was truly English and spon- 

taneous in Spenser, but also all that was animating and. inspiriting 

in any other way, was evaporated in Mr. Mathias’s slow and laborious 
sses. 

Lord Vernon has merely undertaken the modest task of render- 
ing the first and greatest of all Italian poets intelligible to his own 
countrymen and to other foreigners. Such students are not 
likely to take up the Divina Commedia until they can read and un- 
derstand good plain Italian prose. There is, therefore, on this side 
no disadvantage or obstacle in the fact of his lordship’s notes and 
explanations being all given in Italian; while, on the other side, 
(besides the homogeneousness) there is a very evident and not 
insignificant advantage, for few Italians, except such as take rank as 
literati, can read a canto in Danté without the assistance of notes 
and commentaries ; and—the vast majority of native editors being 
crabbed, pedantic, absolute, each to some theory of his own, and 
most wearisomely diffuse—there are few or no Italian editions of 
Danté half so well suited to the popular use alluded to; and were it 
only for this last advantage, we should be disposed to hail with a 
welcome the appearance of his lordship’s modest contributions to 
Italian literature, and to wish that copies of it may be multiplied and 
dispersed among all classes of the interesting people that dwell 
between the Alps and the sea of Reggio, or beyond that sea, in 
Sicily, where the I[talian muses first began to articulate, and where 
the rude and primitive poets were born, who were the masters and 
teachers of those who taught Dante his rudiments ; teaching him all 
that living men were then capable of teaching, and leaving all the rest, 
(i. e. nearly everything) to the improving study of Virgil, Ovid, and 
some two or three more of the ancient Roman classics, and to the 
innate workings of his own marvellous and stupendous genius. Like 
the commentators of other authors and of other countries, not a few, 
of the commentators of Dante have often made by their pains-taking, 


** Still darker 
What was dark enough without ;” 


and, not unfrequently, their perverse pedantry has turned light into 
darkness, and created difficulties where none existed. For, once that 
the poor doubting student has been led to the right path by the 
dim uncertain taper or the murky drowsy midnight lamp of these 
doctissimi, ten times has he been perplexed and hoodwinked by them. 
And then the unmannerly fury of these expositors of a theme divine ! 
the brawls, the curses, the screams from every one of them, that his 
light is the only true light! that his exposition is the only rational 
one, and that all other expositors, past or present, are fools or im- 
postors! It was not in the ancient times of literary rancour, but in 
our own polite days, that Signor Biagioli apostrophised one of the 
best approved of the Dante commentators, as “ quella sfrenatissima 
bestia il Venturi.” This surely is but a sorry accompaniment to the 
strains of him who sings of Hell and Heaven. Nothing of this extra- 


neous and jarring matter will be found in the calm,reverential notes of 


the edition now before us; and these notes, which remove difficulties 
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instead of creating them, which do not attempt to explain what really 
is ‘inexplicable, which seek to drive no theory down one’s throat, 
but which only purpose to put in plainer words the concentrated, 
condensed meaning of the poet, will be found to be explanation and 
commentary enough by those who are beginning the study. We hope 
some similar services may be rendered with respect to Petrarca, and 
many other classics. It is not until the dust and cobwebs of the long 
vailing pedantry are utterly swept away, that the early and best 
talian literature can have a chance of becoming popular (in the exact 
meaning of the word) among the great body of the Italian people, or 
of reaching “ lor ville e lor castelli.” 
Perhaps a short specimen will be the best means of showing the 
nature of Lord Vernon's work. 


“Temp ‘era dal principio del mattino, 
E ‘1 Sol moutava in su con quelle stelle, 
Ch’ eran con Jui quando l’Amor divino 
Mosse da prima quelle cose belle ; 
Si ch’ a bene sperar m’era cagione 
Di quella fera Ya gaietta pelle, 
L’ ora del tempo, e la dolce stagione ;” 


** Era é/ tempo del principio del mattino, e i] Sol montava in su con 
quelle stelle (colle stelle del segno d’ Ariete, cioe, nella primavera), ch’ eran 
con lui cod Sole, quando da prima Amor divino di Dio ered e mosse diede 
moto a quelle cose belle, cive, il Sole e le stelle; sich’ e la piavevole appa- 
renza della guietta pelle de quella fiera, l’ ora del tempo il principio della 
mattina, e la dolce stagione /a primavera wi eran cagione a bene sperar di 
superare T altezza;” 


In addition to these clear explanations given at the foot of each 
page, there are occasional marginal notes, which render the compre- 
hension of the text still more easy. Where the sense is most obscure, 
and where many different interpretations have been given by the com- 
mentators, Lord Vernon, as far as we have examined, has chosen the 
best and most rational explanation. As yet we have received only the 
first fascicolo or part, containing the first seven cantos of the Inferno, 
the life of Dante extracted from Boccaccio, discourses on the origin 
of the Guelfi and Ghibellini, and of the Bianchi and Neri, from Ma- 
chiavelli; a chronological table of events illustrating the life and 
writings of Dante ; some other tables, and lists of the emperors, popes, 
and other princes and potentates that lived in and near to thutage; a 
preface and a dedication, the two last being written by his lordship tu 
pure and elegant Tuscan. ‘There is a grace and delicacy in the dedi- 
cation ; it is addressed to the Signor Mariano Armellini of Rome, his 
lordship’s Italian master, to whose excellent instructions he declares 
himself indebted for the advantage of being able to read, comprehend, 
and enjoy the writings of the sublime poet. The book is elegantly and 
correctly printed by the Piatti of Florence. It has, asa frontispiece, 
an etching from the portrait of Dante, which was painted on the wall 
of a Florentine chapel by Giotto, the pupil of ¢ imabue, and which, 
after being hidden for centuries under a coating of plaster and paint, 
was discovered and uncovered in the year 1840, chiefly through the 
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exertions of an amateur English artist, the accomplished Mr, Kirkup, 
who has resided many years in Italy, aud whose taste for Italian lite- 
rature, and acquaintance with the works of Dante, are well known to 
many. So precious a relic is not often recovered.‘ ‘The three su- 
perhuman geniuses of the universe are Homer, Dante, and Shakspere.” 
So said the learned and tastetul Ugo Foscolo, who was himself a noble 
poet, and who was enga.ed in writing the best of all comments and 
dissertations upon Dante, when sickness and death interrupted his 
labours, and consigned his remains to an alien but not unhonoured 
grave in Chiswick churchyard. 
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Records of Scenery, and other Poems. By the Hon. M. Juuta 
AvuGusta MAYNARD. 


The appearance of this volume has more than realised the ex- 
pectations of those who, knowing the talents of its authoress, had 


been warranted in forming the highest anticipations. In the course of 


our editorial duties, many a tome of pleasing poetry passes through our 
hands, and we are always willing to deal gently with those who prove 
to a certain extent their purity of taste, by aspiring to so intellectual 
a distinction. The love of poetry can seldom live ina gross nature, 


and for an individual to find pleasure in wooing the Muses, is a proof 


of a certain degree of elevation of mind. ‘The love of the beautiful 
can never co-exist with the love of the base. One might almost go so 
far as to say that Poetry is a species of Religion: not ‘indeed the | pure 
faith of the apostles, but a sort of poetical and intellectual light which 
may almost be called the theology of the mind. Happy as we always 
are to encourage the cultivation of this refinement of feeling, and un- 
willing to crush even the faintest aspirations of the spirit, with what a 
real sensation of satisfaction are we enabled to express our critical 
opinions on such a volume as the one now before us! From the pure 
harmony of numbers flows the poetic thought, the refined imagination, 
the tender sentiment, the calm, soothing, yet ennobling ; pleasure i in 
the fair beauties of nature, and all the long train of exquisite enjoy- 
ments which a poetic temperament opens to its possessor. These are the 
characteristics which attest Miss Maynard's right to be classed among 
the poets. Her selection of subjects is such as no common minstrel 
would have chosen, all bespeaking an elevated mind. We find in this 
volume no one trivial subject, and what is more, no one trivial line. 
The smoothness of the versification does not mark the poverty of the 
idea, but each bears to each a felicitous assimilation. The flowing 
numbers glide smoothly on; all is graceful and redolent of thought and 
feeling. Miss Maynard's command over our language is complete, and 
sound echoes sense with so nice an accuracy, that we are struck with 
the affinity. Sometimes we are made to recall the music of those me- 
trical lays with which Walter Scott sang his pleasant minstrel romances, 
and then again we are reminded of the deeper and more lofty harmony 
of Lord Byron’ s swelling numbers. Miss Maynard’s choice of sub- 
jects is also always w orthy of her poetry. Her spirit dwells over the 
fair cities of ancient days, the palaces of which seem to have crum- 
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bled into their own tombs; cities which live in the memory of the 
past ather than exist in the present: these are her prominent themes, 
but her Muse passes on from these to other strains, numerous and 
diversified, but all such as a feminine poetic spirit might fairly expatiate 
among. We are happy to enrich our pages with an extract, which 
will at once confirm our opinion of this really beautiful pictorial volume. 


** SESTRI. 


Trere stands a rugged promontory o’er 

Fair Sestri, and its most enchanting shore, 
Covered with cypresses of richest dyes, 

With spiral verdure pointing to the skies! 
Whilst flowers, full of prodigal sweets, exhale 
Their scents delicious to the mellow gale. 

The ripe—ripe fig, and luscious flowing grape, 
Luxuriant grow, and fruits of every shape 
And varied colour, from the rarest gem 

That decks autumna’s golden diadem, 

To the wild strawberry, whose tassel red 
Droops in the woodlands on its leafy bed. 

And distant hills the silvery olives stud, 
Where herds recumbent chew the tranquil cud. 
In such displays of overteeming store, 

What can we dream of, think, or covet more ? 
Imagination is at loss to guess 

What else desire could wish of plenteousness— 
And yet, alas, there are in scenes like these 

A blasting crowd of human agonies ! 

And can we deem it so ?—Alas, we find 
Within the soul alone is bliss enshrined ; 

And nature’s gaiety to grief can be, 

In its sad thought but bitter mockery ! 

The balmy breeze, with its all-perfumed breath, 
Wafts also on its wings the sighs of death ; 
And mark ye on yon bed of roses placed, 

The dying butterfly that oft has graced 

The aérial regions with its splendid hue, 

As o’er the modest flower it strayed to sue; 
And now amid death’s agonizing stings, 
Suffers it less because its glorious wings 

Are brighter than the brightest tints that deck 
The glassy peacock’s most majestic neck ? 

Ah, no! and thus it is that fairest skies 

And richest landscapes that delight the eyes, 
Can give small comfort to the suffering soul, 
Which spurns the feeble aid of such control. 
Within the spirit only can arise 

The depths of woe—or joys of paradise ! 

And when from this too treacherous earth we fly 
When reason totters on infinity— 

Ah! there it is, the new-awakened sight 
Views in religion its eternal light !” 
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Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India, from Bareilly, in 
Rohilcund, to Hurdwar, and Nahua, in the Himalaya Mountains, 
with a Tour in Bundelcund, a Sporting Exeursion in the Kingdom 
of Oude, and a Voyage down the Ganges. By C. J. C. Davipson, 
Esq, late Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers, Bengal. 


The soldier who has spent the most ardent, as well as the most 
monotonous, years of his life in active duty, among scenes full of 
marked novelty, and a daily panorama of bright colours, is apt to feel 
a certain tediousness even in the repose that is taken on his own 
laurels. Habit is a mighty master, and when it joins its powers to that 
most natural curiosity which animates us all in a greater or a less degree, 
there is little wonder if the calm unexciting rotation of domestic 


details—details scarcely important enough to ripple the current of 


time, and in which a breakfast is an incident and a dinner an event, 
have too little of pungency in them to satisfy the appetite of one who 
has been used to open his eyes for many years continuously on all the 
splendid paraphernalia of Eastern parade. The quiet of an English 
retirement, where all things are done decently and in order, where 
men live according to law, ard even eat and drink by measure and by 
rule, must necds “be tame enough to those whose ears have become 
accustomed to drums and trumpets, and to whom the smell of gun- 
powder is an ordinary savour. Undoubtedly, as we said before, such 
an individual would scarcely rest contentedly even on a bed of laurels. 
Is then this want of quiescence in a state of quiet comfort to be 
looked upon asan evil? Judging from the work before us, we should 
say that it was a positive good. ‘The resource of authorship has made 
Colonel Davidson open his stores of travel to the public, and we are 
gainers of considerable profit. He has opened his diary to the world, 
and the world has just occasion to be well pleased with its contents. 
In the first half-dozen lines of his work, Colonel Davidson has con- 
trived, all unconsciously indeed, to make us acquainted with himself. 


Cheerfulness is his leading characteristic. Were we not afraid of 


being over figurative, we might say that his book has a smile on its 
face all through. From the moment of starting on his travels in his 
own yellow and black buggy, accompanied by his suite of bullocks, 
steeds, elephants, natives, and every other moveable appendage, to the 
closing of his farewell page, good-humour throws its sunshine over all. 
Those natural disagrémens, which even home travellers in cushioned 
‘arriages, on the smooth turnpike roads on the queen’s highway, ex- 
perience at home, often poison pleasure, for shadows as they are, a 
shadow is still enough to intercept the sunshine: but travelling 
in India is altogether another matter. Extortion and oppression 
are ever ready to grasp the unwary or the weak. The native 
officials, influenced as much by their inherent rapacity as by a 
natural jealousy of the English, ap pear to have a pleasure in be- 
stowing hindrances and denying aids. ‘They are willing to injure, un- 
willing to help. But, so far from fretting or complaining, these petty 
obstructions seem to have actually contributed to our author's amuse- 
ment, as they certainly do to the reader's. 
In the narrative of these annoyances, our previous knowledge of the 
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Indian character is painfully confirmed. Our estimation of the weighty 
responsibility of legislating for so vast an extent of empire assumes its 
most serious aspect. It is that of a parent over his children, and there 
is'wo to him who neglects so sacred a charge. ‘The numbers comprised 
in the family of this parental government does but multiply and aug- 
ment its amount. We believe that little or nothing can be done with 
an adult population ; but with the vast pecuniary resources of India, 
and the long date of our dominion there, why do we look in vain for 
educational measures on behalf of the rising population, at least such 
as, instead of being narrow and partial, might be of a nature to leaven 
the whole land? The absence of all moralising influence strikes us 
fercibly in Colonel Davidsoy’s narrative. Extortion and deception 
meet us at every turn; and though we are constrained to smile in 
mirth at the ludicrous aspect of detected theft and defeated manauvre, 
yet it is with sorrow of heart that Christian England should hold 
rule over a country where Christianity is held as a dead letter. In 
truth, British India furnishes us with a sad testimony that we have 
but little of a missionary spirit in our legislature over the rich and 
extensive provinces of the East, for whose moral and religious culture 
we are so deeply responsible. 

But to return to our author, who certainly has given no room for 
grave reflections. To pass his time pleasantly, to enjoy to the fullest, 
though in a fair way, wherever the materials of enjoyment presented 
themselves, and to use his good-humour like the power of the alchy- 
mist in turning everything of dross into gold, being resolute in not 
blenching under annoyances, and really making mirth of privations, — 
being, in fact, a philosopher in practice, with as little pretension to the 
theory as can well be imagined,—such are his characteristics and his 
purposes. There are no political reflections in his work, no specula- 
tive metaphysics, no laborious ravings into antiquity, no groping in the 
dark regions of historic remains. On the contrary, the book is a 
right soldierly book of lively narrative, in which, without parade or 


trouble, we are most agreeably familiarized with the present aspect of 


the places of Colonel Davidson's travel, from which we gather true 
views of the existing state of society, learn the condition of the in- 
habitants, and reap the happy advantage of his bonhomie by finding it 
reflected back again upon our own spirit. 


The name of a Thug is familiar to us all: here is a portrait, 


“ From a most laudable curiosity, perhaps partly craniological, 1 one 
day sent a respectful message to these tourists, and they were good enough 
(though in the civil line) to wait upon me without any unnecessary 
parade or ceremony. I must say that I expected to see a great man, but 
at the first glance I saw that I was in the presence of a master, The 
Thug was tall, active, and slenderly formed ; his head was oval ; his eye 
most strongly resembled that of a cobra de capella; its dart was perfectly 
wild and maniacal, restless, brilliant, metallic, and concentrated. 

‘«* After the usual compliments, and some light chatting, I took the 
liberty of recounting the interesting particulars of a neat robbery which 
had been committed upon my private property while in tents at I ameera 
pore; and the lively, nay, ultra-professional joy which illuminated his 
countenance, tempted me to exclaim, rather unguardedly, ‘ Perhaps you 
were employed in that little affair yourself, or it may have been executed 
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by some of your agents?” His manner immediately changed ‘ from lively 
to severe,’ and with a look which might have frozen a less innocent 
querist, he exclaimed with a sneer, ‘ No, sir! murder, and not robbery 
is my profession!’ ‘What!’ said I, in a timid, respectful way, ‘do you 
Thugs never divert yourselves with the minor performances of the pro. 
fession?” ‘Humara rozgar nuheen—it is not my profession! We do 
rob, there’s no denying it, but it’s not our profession ; we look upon it as 
low and dirty, and I assure you that none but the merest novices would 
descend so low as to rob a tent or a dwelling-house.’ 

“ | felt abashed; but I now believe that there was a little dash of 
pride in the denial—a little esprit de corps ; for 1 have since heard an 
anecdote which proves that they conceive themselves to be occasionally 
justified in robbing from tents. The fastidiousness is unreal. Not three 
years ago, a field officer of infantry was marching through Bundeleund 
and while reposing one night in his tent, he was awakened by the swift 
passage of some substance over his face. He jumped suddenly up, but 
could not discover the cause. Again, while asleep, he was disturbed by a 
similar sensation ; again he lay down, but the third time he jumped up in 
time to see his white cotton night-cap twisted off his head in a noose ; 
and starting up, he saw the Thugs in full retreat. He might have been a 
rood field officer, but he was evidently too slow in his movements; had 
it been a little quicker, it is clear that the noose would have been his 
necklace for life.” 


Here is a soldier's ruse. 


* Instead of finding abundant fodder for my cattle, as I expected, to 
my great annoyance I could with the greatest difficulty procure a single 
bundle of grass for my Turcomanee ; but, 


* When cash and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent ;’ 


so I put my wits to work, Seeing a sleek, well-fed Hindoo, with the 
bramincal threa’, I hailed him. 

“© «Oh, Pundit-jee ! 

© © Sahib I’ 

*“* Come here, my good priest, and listen. You see I can get no grass 
for those fine Nagore cows; they are actually starving. I don’t like to 
keep them in misery, so I have made up my mind to kill and eat the calf 
which you observe running about. If you wish to save the life of a cow, 
now’s your time, for I’m getting hungry. Be quick !’ 

“ ‘The poor priest was horrified, and dreadfully concerned at the revela- 
tion of my murderous intentions, and instantly promised to exert his 
utmost energies in procuring me an ample supply: in a couple of hours 
he returned, with men laden with a sufficiency for their use, and I paid 
him handsomely. There now! after that do you doubt my talents for the 
judicial, or even the political department ?” 


Forget Me Not; a Christmas, New Year's, and Birthday Present, 
for 1844. 


This engaging Annual, the very name of which can never pass from 
our lips or strike upon our ears without engaging in its own behalf all 
our best and kindliest feelings, comes to us in the present volume 
rich in those claims of merit which have hitherto sustained its cha- 
ructer, and progressively established its reputation. [t ought never 
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to be forgotten by the public, that we are indebted to the “ Forget 
Me Not” for the introduction of this engaging fashion into our own 
country ; others, indeed, have followed its lead, full of taste and talent, 
and the more highly they claim our admiration, so the more ought we 
to esteem ourselves indebted to the spirited leader which has brought 
so many able followers into the field. Not only, however, does the 
“ Forget Me Not” claim its eminence of favouritism on the grounds 
of priority, but of those of talent also; and two most important con- 
curring causes have worked together in producing this effect. We 
speak, in the first place, of the care and taste of the judicious editor; 
and, in the second, of that liberal spirit which has always characterized 
its pecuniary transactions. With some few honourable exceptions, it 
must at once be readily admitted that amateur authorship does not 
and cannot take the lead in the field of literature; the spur of neces- 
sity is wanted, that spur which, however much it goads, however 
much we may rebel against it, still stimulates men to do their utmost 
in the various avocations to which they are devoted, and most of all, 
where mental labour supersedes the lighter toil of the mere manipu- 
lator. That coercion is a more powerful taskmaster in urging men 
on than love to the pursuit is powerful in attracting, is at once appa- 
rent from the different degrees of eminence attained by those who toil 
from necessity, and those who labour for amusement—always, of 
course, admitting noble exceptions. The necessitousness of authors 
is proverbial. Thoughts that for their luminous beauty and their 
sterling worth have become the treasure of a country, have yet been 
minted in a mind shrined in some shrivelled body famishing with 
hunger, and shivering with cold in some lonely garret. It may well 
be said that necessity is the mother of invention. It is necessity which 
works the brain as well as the body, and thus it is that money can 
command the market even of mind. It is therefore a most unwise 
and hazardous speculation for proprietors to rest on gratuitous contri- 
butions. An editor's judgment is at once shackled, for how can he 
object to a gift? his volume must needs be filled, though he himself 
the while is perfectly conscious, and grieving at that consciousness, 
that it is filled unworthily. Thus, then, it is that the liberality and 
gentlemanly feeling which have always marked the money transactions 
consequent upon the production of the “ Forget Me Not,’ have had a 
powerful influence in sustaining its high merit, by leaving Mr. Sho- 
berl’s judgment and taste liberty of action; and never have their 
influence been more marked than in the present volume. In no class 
of books could the strong necessity for a high prevailing moral in- 
fluence be so important as in this, designed expressly to be placed in 
the hands of the young and the feminine, and Mr. Shoberl might 
proudly challenge criticism to find one tainting line, or even one doubt- 
ful sentence, in his elegant Annual. The work is indeed fitted in 
every way for the purpose of its designation. Fitted to charm the 
taste and fancy of the young, to elevate the imagination, and to con- 
firm their love for the beautiful and good. ‘The illustrations sustain 
the high character of their predecessors ; and, taken as a whole, from 
the commencement of the publication, make a choice gallery of pic- 
torial design, each year enriching. As a memento of friendship and 
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affection—feelings deserving, indeed, the choicest memorial—we think 
that no vehicle would be found more fitting to convey their just 
expression than the “ Forget Me Not” for 1844. 

Though fuily allowing the general merit of the contributions, we 
of course recognise degrees in the parts which make the value of the 
whole. We notice a plate by Mote, from a painting by Cattermole, 


full of rich-toned depth of effect, with a tone of power more than of 


passion, illustrating a tale by Abbott Lee; entitled “ The True 
Traitor.” As the writings of this author take so prominent a lead 
in our own pages we feel that their doing so at once precludes our 
indulging in commendation, and renders it superfluous, since we could 
utter no praise so convincing as that which is attested by the fact of 
their occupying so constantly a leading portion in our Magazine. 
“ The Great Will Cause,” by R. Skelton Mackenzie, LL.D., is a 
happy little history; “ Alice Stanley,” is a tale of right womanly 
love told with right womanly feeling, by Mrs. Hall; “ the Delicate 
Point,” is one of the “ Old Sailor’s” agreeable yarns, spun in his own 
racy way, full of his marine flavour; “ Kate of the Heath,” a fine 
Highland sketch, replete with nationality ; “ The Maid of Larne,” 
a touching narration of Irish life, peculiarly appropriate at the present 
painful juncture ; “ Second Thoughts are Best,” a pretty, good-hu- 
moured satire on her own sex, by Mrs. Gore. While last in our list, 
but not least in our estimation, comes “ Old Sir Marmaduke and his 
Three Godsons,” by Eden Lowther, a quaint, old fashioned history, 
full of feeling and spirit, of vigour and animated dialogue, with a high 
tone of dramatic effect, all uniting to develope an admirable moral. 
The little novellettes of this author are marked by originality of 
design and vivacity of execution, and we are happy to see that they 
are duly estimated, as this peculiar and spirited style of writing is 
very rare. The poetry of the volume does credit to the taste of the 
selection ; and for the sake of all the varied and uniting merits of 
the “ Forget Me Not’ for 1844, we cordially recommend it to 
friends and relations, as one of the choicest Christmas, New Year's, 
and Birthday Presents, that can be selected for presentation. 
We give a scene from Abbott Lee’s “ True Traitor.” 


“¢ Here cometh our friend Digby and his new ally.’ 

“As he spoke, there issued from one of the side arches two men of 
widely different aspect. ‘The one short of stature, with a sinister ex- 
pression of countenance, who would have been insignificant, but for a 
certain air of innate and determined purpose, which at once redeems a 
man from puerility of character. Cool, calm, collected, with his mind’s 
eye ever fixed upon some object unseen by others, every word and 
action yet bore signs of re‘erence to that one unseen purpose. This 
individual, low in stature, and wrapped in a short cloak, was preceded 
rather than followed by the new confederate, a man in middle life, bear- 
ing this one point of similarity, namely, that of some fixed and firm 
purpose, which he was fully bent upon attaining. This man had a 
peculiarly swarthy complexion, an abundance of black hair, was some- 
what round-shouldered and somewhat corpulent ; had an aquiline nose, 
a bright, piercing, and intelligent eye ; looked as if he were suffering 
from ill health as well as from anxiety of mind, and yet as if he disdained 
to yield to either. It could not be said that he had dignity, but un- 
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doubtedly he possessed determination: and his eye, instead of quailing 


ike’ th : ' ; 
at of a conspirator, looked boldly into the eg ato of other men, 


» P Ny ° ‘ 
att were pelity actin eta and this is the best of all disguises. 
dark, cavernous gloom, his toon hivea! eee Henge ped ey sever? 
resting on the hilt of his ta sen — ‘ ame fa sgh ae 
he disdained concealment the k joo ae — satown open, as though 
AP UKE Confeesed that ak i. ven ar lal were fixed upon his own 

“So, my masters,’ said Dichy. ts hapa right capable coadjutor. 
table, and lifted up a sort of |i ht batt paused at the ond of pe of9 ons 
main abeeeei baie didn coda ght pattle-axe which was lying upon it, 
+ sage being strewn around—* so, my masters, ye be beguiling the 
mye reg mirth and jollity until King James come to his own again.’ 
vii y> matty, replied one of the band who was lounging in the 

» every now and then, in wanton idleness, waking an echo through 
the long arches with the reverberation of his drum— ay, marry; and] 
a oat to that on the lips of this brave tankard. Down to the dust 
Moun to ina, eat ae Hollander, and welcome King James 
foot a thresdend déin i 4 res the man contemptuously spurned with his 

EW] . grat ec banner which was lying on the ground. 

at meaneth this?’ said the stranger. ‘ Were ye true Englishmen, 

would ye trample the colours of your couutry thus beneath your feet ?’ 

What, man, dost thou savour of the bitter orange?’ scornfully re- 

torted the soldier. Thus I spurnand tread under foot the colours of the 
heretic and the usurper !’ 

“€ And thus I raise the banner of England!’ said the stranger, as, with 
an eye kindling and a mien elated, he snatched up the prostrate and hu- 
miliated colours, and planted them firmly on the ground. ‘ Thus I raise 
our national banner; and, if ye be true Englishman, ye will give three 
cheers for the flag of your country, whatever king may reign!’ 

“* Bravo! bravo! A true Englishman! true to the blood and the 
bone!’ exclaimed the surrounding men-at-arms. ‘The stranger had 
touched the chord of nationality ; and, though conspirators, they were 
Englishmen. . ‘ 

“ From amidst this discordant applause the stranger turned, and, ac. 
companied by Digby, walked up the arched passage towards the junta of 
couspirators, who rose to receive him, 

“ « Comrades,’ said Digby, ‘1 bring you a brother in arms.’ 

«He shall be welcome, so that he keep true faith with us,’ said 
Sandys. 

“Behold this holy symbol,’ said Father Philip, elevating a crucifix 
before him ; ‘ thou must swear fealty upon it.’ 

«“« Priest,’ replied the stranger, ‘ he who brake one trust might fairly 
be misdoubted of another. I have been cradled in a different creed from 
thine, and thou must content thyself with a word in place of an oath.’ 

«Son, thou shalt swear upon the Holy Evangelists. Thy sect pro- 
fesseth to believe the Gospels as well as Holy Mother.’ 

« « My sect /—But let that pass. I will promise on my sword,’ said the 
stranger, as he clanged and rattled it over the pavement. 

«<A right soldierly oath!’ exclaimed Captain Sandys ; ‘ and the Pope 
himself ought to be content therewith.’ 

“«<¢ What wilt thou so promise?’ said Father Philip: ‘to be true and 
faithful to King James, and to use any and all means to regain him his 
lost throne and crown from the usurper ?’ 

«“¢Nay; I bind myself to no such servitude; I submit to no such 
slavery. Ye might bid me put mine own neck into a halter, Nay ; but 
this 1 promise— promise on a soldier's honour—that, though I were put 
to the torture, William of Orange shall never know from my lips more 


than ye tell him from your own. And, let me say so much, my masters, 
whether it be treason or not, if this man had done you as much despite 
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as he hath done me in putting on this purple and this crown, ye would 
have no heartier wish than that he were back again to his birthright.’ 

“* A man’s only real birthright is six foot of earth. Dost mean that 
thou couldst wish him that ?’ said Father Philip. 

“ The stranger’s keen eye fastened itself searchingly upon the priest. 

“* Methinks I would give him a little time for repentance.’ 

“* The longer the wicked live the more have they to repent thereof. 
Thinkest thou not it were mercy to save them from plunging themselves 
deeper and deeper into that bottomless pit ?’ 

“* Sooth to say, when my feelings be at the strongest, I could almost 
wish that William were in his grave.’ 

*** Master Digby telleth us that thou bearest a tyrannous hate against 
him. Since it be not the love of Holy Mother Church that kindleth thee, 
nor her zeal inspiring thee with the love of souls, what be it else that 
moveth thee? Is it public weal or private injury ?’ 

“* William of Orange hath maltreated me more than any man within 
these realms. He hath lured me from a quiet home to put my very life 
in jeopardy. At this moment the sword hangeth over my head; I walk 
over snares and pitfalls ; there is but a hair's breadth between me and 
destruction.’ 

“«* Here thou mayest abide, and thou wilt find safety with us, son,’ said 
the priest. ‘The tyrant, in weakening his friends, doth but strengthen 
his enemies. ‘Thou addest another link to the chain which is begirding 
him to drag him to his own destruction.’ 

“* We will tread this poisonous adder under our feet,’ said Captain 
Sandys ; ‘ he hath been a pest to the whole nation.’ 

‘** * But for him,’ said the priest, ‘a Catholic king would still have sat 
upon the throne of this poor, blind, besotted country, and haply it might 
have been gathered up by the shepherds and restored to the one fold.’ 

‘“** He who steals a crown is surely a greater thief than he who steals a 
crown-piece,’ said Stourton. 

*** And he hath not only stolen a crown, but stolen it from his own fa- 
ther,’ said Sandys. 

«The sanctified thief!’ returned Stourton. ‘ Little, indeed, did pious 
King James deem that, when he gave him his daughter, he was leading 
him to uncrown himself and send him forth into the world a vagrant anda 
beggar.’ 

‘** Ay; when they made bridal holiday, who could have dreamed that 
the bridegroom would take his father’s place, and drive him forth 
a vagabond and an outcast to beg his daily bread in another land! Ay, 
well it befits the king of England to be asking alms of his hereditary 
enemy !' 

*“** Nay, son,’ interposed Father Philip, ‘ he doth but receive hospitality 
from a brother. King Louis and King James be both children of the 
same Holy Mother.’ 

“*Wert thou an Englishman, father, thou wouldst have a different 
feeling,’ said Captain Sandys. Wa 

*** Son, thy passions be somewhat too unbridled,’ said Father Philip. 
‘In thy hot zeal, thou lookest but at a temporal kingdom—lI to an eternal 
one. Thy patriotism is for a people—mine for a faith. Thou wouldst 
reinstate the king of these realms because he hath been unjustly and un- 
naturally defrauded of his birthright—I because he is a son of the true 
Church, and may be the instrument of restoring this portion of her heri- 
tage. Son, we toil from different motives; but thine is subordinate to 
mine. Nevertheless, we are fellow-labourers in the same field. Our 
new friend here offers us aid from different motives ; but, since we are 
permitted to use all instruments, even unhallowed ones, in great and 
righteous undertakings, we are bound to accept him on his own terms of 
service ; and, in sooth, | know of no stronger energy of impulse in carnal 
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man than that ot personal injury. Ay, son, the hatred for private wrong, 
being just in itself, may doubtless be overruled to the promotion of a 
great and good cause; and thou mayest not only aconntsiioh thine own 
just revenge, but be earning the reward of good works; and that, too, 
gr eater than thine own heart may reckon on.’ 

“* Priest,’ said the stranger, ‘I pretend not to have been bred in the 
schools, though my scholarship may not have been wholly neglected by 
those who had me in their tutelage in my young days. Doubtless, you 
reason well; but let that pass. As for private injury, I say again that 
William of Orange hath caused me to be more maligned, more despite- 
fully used, more persecuted, and more maliciously, unnaturally, and 
injuriously entreated, than man’s blood will bear, I say it again, and I 
would say it to his face, that he hath caused me to be more maltreated 
than the lowest scullion in his land ; and I would I were now singly with 
him in some lone spot, far away from you all: methinks I should breathe 
the freer, were that wish gratified. But bear me witness, Master Digby, 
that I sought not to pry into your counsels. If I said that William of 
Orange had wronged me, and that I knew more harm of him than any 
other man living, 1 spake honestly and openly, and I will not gainsay 
mine own words ; and if, on the strength of such a feeling, ye deem me 
fit to join your confederacy, why I am here, and ready.’ 

** Yet would we have some surety for thy faith ; and the more because 
thou avowest a different creed.’ 

‘“*In associating with you, put I not mine own life in jeopardy ? 
There be little trifling with treason in these perilous times. What more 
would you have? But see, my masters, I will give you more, I will 
prove to you that I am already deeper in your secrets than ye deem. Ye 
fancy me in my probation, my noviciate; and in so far have I dallied 
with you to try your prudence ; but now, look ye here, my masters. See, 
I have a scroll containing the names of those among you that have sworn 
destruction to the man who now sitteth on your English throne, Priest, 
Sandys, Stourton, ye be among this goodly company ; some noble names, 
too, are with you. Witness ye yourselves. Behold the counterpart of 
your own secret signatures !’ 

*** Son,’ said Father Philip, ‘ thou needest no further initiation. Thou 
art already one of us, or this dangerous scroll had never been in thy 
possession, We bid thee welcome, as comrade and true brother.’ 

** It being so, we will waste no further parlance,’ said the stranger. 
‘In this list standeth the name of De Vere. Where tarrieth he? Be ye 
well assured of him? What ground of discontent hath he? My mind 
misgives me of his constancy.’ 

«* Thou provest thy deep-sightedness. De Vere hath no hatred to- 
wards the usurper,’ said Father Philip; ‘ but the wise general profiteth 
by every opening. He is thwarted in a bauble. The passions of fools 
make them fitting instruments for wise men to play upon, He hath set his 
heart on the toy of a woman, a plaything with bright eyes, and golden 
hair, and sunny smile—things that rot in the grave; and he raveth 
against the tyrant who hath denied him his fancy. Howbeit we trust 
him not fully till we have better tried his consistency. Ay, William, 
with all his brains, hath worked politically for us rather than himself; he 
hath made a foe when he might have kept a friend, at the trifling price of 
a girl, who cost him nothing.’ 

“ «But De Vere hath just come from his travel, and, as I hear, knoweth 
not the king.’ 

«The king I 

“*Call him what you will.’ 


«¢'The unnatural usurper. True—he hath not seen him face to face ; 


. . , 
but his father hath interceded for him, and been refused, 
““« The name of his father standeth not here. 
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ye Nay; he is content to carry the colours of a new faith and a new 
loyalty.’ 

“* And why deem ye then that the son of so loyal a subject is denied 
his guerdon ?’ 

‘** William hath an ascetic, gloomy, morose, unloving, selfish, care- 

~ankered heart. He hath a pleasure in giving pain, and is altogether 
ignorant of the policy of making friends. “Tis best that it should be so—- 
best for us, for the right cause, and for the true faith.’ 

“* The man that is unloving and unloved hath not only a narrow soul 
but a narrow influence, said Digby. 

7-9 The ‘re will be the fewer to regret him when he dies—as die some day 
he must, said Sandys. 

«And that soon,’ significantly rejoined Stourton, 

* ¢The sooner the better,’ added Sandys. 

“© * Many lives may sometimes be saved by the sacrifice of one. Such 
things are sometimes for the good of a whole community,’ said Sandys. 

*** And many souls,’ said the priest. ° 

«Think ye, then, that the time is ripe?’ asked the stranger. 

‘The fruit is ripe if the hand be ready to pluck it—the fruit of 
reward, A bold hand and a brave heart may now not only win fame but 
fortune.’ 

*** Would you tempt me to play the part of an assassin ?’ said the 
stranger. 

“* The hand that executeth justice is not that of an assassin,’ said the 
priest. ‘He who executeth the laws is honoured and honourable.’ 

“* But from whence shall we count our commission ?’ asked the stranger. 

“66 Spiritually, from Holy Church,’ replied Father Philip, ‘who hath 
the keeping of men’s consciences ; and temporally, from our anointed 
sovereign, King James, the only just, true, and legitimate monarch of 
these realms. King Louis he ‘Ipeth us with troops ; the Holy Father 

sanctions our proceeding ; and we c arry King James's commission. 

«7 see, L see,’ said the stranger: ‘ye need a bold hand and a daunt- 
less heart, that may make all sure at a stroke. It may be that I have 
them, and can use them on occasion: but there must be no blundering in 
the dark in this matter.’ 

“Come thou with us into surer privacy, said Father Philip: ‘ir 
matters such as ours the very stones should be mistrusted.’ 

* And so the junta adjourned.” 


The Keepsake for 1844. Edited by the Countrss or BLEssiINGrTon. 
Heath's Book of Beauty. Edited by the Countess oF BLEssiNGTON. 


These volumes, edited by the same talented lady, appearing simul- 
taneously, and of twin-like form, elegance, and beauty, seem to put in 
a claim not to be divided even in criticism. But criticism must needs 
feel itself disarmed, must cast aside its arrows and forget the use of 
all offensive weapons, in approaching the representation of so much 
beauty presented by so much beauty, and of so much talent ushered 
in by so much talent. The cold and sterile season of the year which 
marks the celebration of that august festival which memorializes to 
our hearts the most stupendous event the world has ever witnessed, 
does by its atmospheric joylessness but force us into the more plea- 
surable enjoyment of social feelings and home comforts, and among 
these the reciprocation of mementos of affection and friendship; me. 
morials, also, fitting well the season of “ peace and good-will have an 
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unspeakable appropriateness. That these should be marked by ele- 
gance and taste and talent, renders them but the more fitting expres- 
sion of the feeling which they are intended to convey, and more 
worthy of that preservation, to which, as such tender memorials, they 
are entitled. The Annuals, enriched by literature, and adorned by 
pictorial illustrations, seem, indeed, to have been designed by the 
hands of the Graces as a fit token of remembrance; and in our admira- 
tion of this sweet fashion, we ought always to remember that it was 
our old favourite “ The Forget Me Not” which led the way and taught 
us so delightful a mode of commemorating at once both the season 
and our affections. There are now, however, various other com- 
petitors in the field, and among them the two volumes cdited by Lady 
Blessington are marked by beauty of illustration and taste in literary 


selection. “ The Book of Beauty” presents us with an assemblage of 


female loveliness pervaded by an air of high patrician refinement. 
“ The Keepsake” is enriched with designs of great internal merit, and 
salculated to enhance most strongly the reader's interest in the scenes 
which they exemplify. The beauty of these embellishments, and 
their real artistical value, render them well worthy of taking their 
place in that gallery of art which these works are progressively 
forming. In the literary department there are many eminent 
names, among which we notice that of the distinguished editress 
herself, the Countess of Blessington, our own well-known contri- 
butor, Abbott Lee, Capt. Marryat, Charles Dickens, Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Abdy, and others. The moral 
tendency of Lady Blessington’s “ Danger of Coquetry” cannot 
be too much commended, more especially as the lesson, instead of 
being repulsive and severe, is conveyed in her own refined and attrac- 
tive manner. Her ladyship’s “ Railroad Adventure” is so naturally 
told, that we are constrained also to believe it true, and as such it is, 
indeed, most honourable to her kindness of heart. 

In both of these graceful volumes we find contributions from Abbott 
Lee. ‘ Money and Love,” honoured by being placed in the lead of 
the prose tales in * The Book of Beauty,” is from the pen, and marked 
by the peculiar characteristics, of this author, being replete with 
spirit and vivacity. ‘ The Old Lady and the Young Lawyer,” in 
« The Keepsake,” is another of Abbott Lee's lively novellettes, to 
which an illustration has been expressly painted and engraved, and 
from which we take our extract, only adding, that for taste, elegance, 
variety, and talent, these twin-works may rival each other, but can 


scarcely be excelled. 


“ The Ladv of Rohillaire was sitting in her brocaded chair and her bro- 
caded dress, as stiff, as erect, as stately, as proud, and as high and mighty 
as ever on one side of the little deal table, doing nothing ; and Joanna, on 
the other, very busily employed, with all her implements spread out 
before her, fabricating buds and blossoms, that were all but nature, and 
at least second best, when a gentle knock came to their door, and was 
followed by the entrance of the poor student himself. — 

“ «| hope,’ said Oliver Paulett, ‘ that the motive of my intrusion will 
be its apology. Unspoken gratitude seems a heavy burden, and | came 
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to os mine, for the condescending kindness which I have received at 


your hands.’ 

“* Gratitude,’ and ‘condescending kindness!’ no form of expression 
could better have propitiated the pride of the old lady of Rohillaire ; and 
though the poor student looked towards Joanna, it was the former who 
replied, 

“« However fallen we may appear, sir, we belong to a race whose pro- 
vince it has ever been to give rather than to receive. Whatever aid, in 
your illness or necessity, Miss Rohillaire had it in her power to bestow, 
it behoved her to render ; and to such you were very welcome.’ 

“« T did nothing—but I hope you are better,’ hastily, and with a deep 
blush, said Joanna. 

“The poor student’s clear, scrutinizing eye glanced from one to the 
other, and he bowed to each. 

“ * You may sit, sir—be pleased to sit,’ said the old lady, waving her 
hand, with the style of royalty, towards the shabby rush-bottomed chair. 
‘ Though, even in our fallen fortunes, we would not hold companionship 
with plebeians, yet you seem ill, sir, and a Rohillaire must ever remember, 
that it is the prerogative of her birthright to succour and protect; there- 
fore be pleased to sit, sir.’ 

Again the poor student’s clear eye looked up into the face of the old 
lady of Rohillaire; but without resenting the mode of her proffered 
courtesy, he aecepted it, and took the sole remaining chair of their costly 
chamber. 

“* May I be allowed to say, that I rejoice in the accident which has 
introduced me to your notice?’ said our bero; ‘and at the same time, I 
cannot help wondering how an inhabitant of the same dwelling could be 
so long ignorant of his vicinity to such superior neighbours.’ And again 
the poor student bowed to each of the ladies. 

“* You have breeding, young man—you have breeding ; and I should 
not wonder if you are of gentle birth,’ said the old lady of Rohillaire. 

“*T am almost ashamed to own how closely the pride of a good de- 
scent from an old county family clings to me in all that I do,’ replied 
the poor student ; ‘ more especially when pride and poverty, in my own 
case, make such a sorry partnership.’ 

** Ashamed !’ exclaimed the old lady of Rohillaire—‘ ashamed! Be 
ashamed of thy shame, young man! One drop of an ancient pedigree 
must still shine out though all the mists of poverty, manifesting more 
true nobility than mines of wealth can emulate.’ 

“ ¢ But still, pretensions so ill supported may be better laid aside,’ 
said Oliver Paulett. 

“ «There is something degenerate in this age!’ said the old lady of 
Rohillaire. ‘ Even the daughter of our house, whom I have nurtured 
from achild, and to whom the high dignity of her race has been as a 
daily lesson, I cannot teach at all times to remember that she owes to the 

rincely blood which flows through her own veins a princely honour. 

lumility is the virtue of plebeians and menials. I grant that in them it 
is a virtue ; and yet I cannot cure her of this, in one of her race, debasing 
quality.’ 

“* Dear grandmamma,’ said Joanna, a tear in her eye and a blush on 
her cheek, as she went on twisting and twirling her buds and her blos- 
soms together—‘dear grandmamma, you know that you were born the 
lady of Rohillaire, and I was born a—’ 

“* A beggar, wouldst thou say, Joanna? Well, and could we exchange 
places, thinkest thou that I would delve with my fingers for—’ 


*** Dear grandmamma!’ hastily deprecated poor Joanna, with a face 
burnt up with blushes. 
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““*Well! well! i 

e ! WwW + , ; 

tage ogg = it need not to hav e been so, were not might stronger 

a “¥ » In this world. But it is the law, sir, the law, which ruins 
> , S . 

i le world is right in that at least. It is the law which robs the 
widow of her portion, the orphan of her birthright! It is the law, sir! 
the law, sir! I detest lawyers oo 

“ey = : 

grieve to hear you say so,’ replie > it j 
A. rhe ear you say so,” re plied the poor student, ‘since it is to 
e iat I look for a revival of my own fortunes.’ 
* How so, sir?—how so?’ 
oe : P 
J re hoping, some of these days, to be called to the bar.’ 
‘ P — me : Sa fe at Pee, - ; 

os oes calling it is, sir! a base calling! 1 and that girl have been 
‘A thie of the revenues of Rohillaire by a piece of the law’s base trickery ! 

t re moment another sits in my place, and the child of a churl will heir 
my father’s house and lands instead of my own gentle Joanna; and all 
because of the law, sir !—because of the law, sir!’ 

coe . oe ‘ ; ' ; 

Dear grandmamma,’ said Joanna, ‘let not the past embitter the 
present ! 

see ’ . 

And for my part, I cannot but regret that any word of mine should 
1ave called up associations so painful,’ said the poor student; ‘and I 
will take my leave, once more expressing my gratitude to Miss Rohillaire 
for her kind humanity, and to you, madam, for your condescending re- 
ception. 

# “* Young man, young man, I have not met with a single being pos- 
sessing so much gentlemanly feeling since I left the halls of Rohillaire !’ 

““* May I then be permitted sometimes to inquire after your health? 
sometimes to have the pleasure of a quarter of an hour’s conversation ?' 

“* You may come, young man, you may come. A descendant of the 
house of Rohillaire could never play the churl !’ ” 


Fisher's Drawing-Room Scrap- Book, 1844, 


When beauty of pictorial embellishment, talent recognised and ap- 
preciated by the world, and morality too pure ever to be called in 
question, unite in the production of avolume like the one before us, 
what, it may well be asked, could be desired more to render it worthy 
of our warmest commendation ? Have not publisher and editress done 
all in their power to merit our approbation, and are we not unjust in 
withholding its most decided expression ? 

We admit unhesitatingly all that Mrs. Ellis’s friends could say in 
the way of honest eulogy. We fully believe that she has never writ- 
ten “one line that dying she might wish to blot.” We allow that she 
uses the best exertion of really admirable abilities to perform her en- 
gagements both with the world and her publishers, and yet we are 
left with something still to wish for. 

We sincerely desire not to be misunderstood. It is not that we are 
dissatisfied with Mrs. Ellis, but we are dissatisfied for her. It is a 
truth as self-evident as it is stale, that the impulses of genius are not 
to be commanded. Not even Apollo himself, nor any of the tuneful 
Nine, could write poetry to order. How then can Mrs. Ellis, year 
after year, volume after volume, be expected to supply not the soulless 
rhyme of poetry alone, but its spirit? As well might she be expected 
to create vitality. ‘This is a case in which the high moral virtue of 
untiring industry can avail her nothing. Labouring after animation 
the longer it is persevered in can but produce the heavier lassitude. 
Poetry must ever be a free spirit, and must die the moment it 1s 
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shackled like a slave. We are quite sure that even Mrs. Ellis herself 


will agree to the justness of these observations. It is apparent that 
she feels employed on a task rather than spontaneously occupied in a 
labour of love, and the weariness which she cannot but feel is appa- 
rent in her pages. We think also that an injurious influence is felt in 
the present arrangements of the work. It cannot be otherwise but 
that a want of variety should be felt, however diversified the subjects, 
when the execution devolves upon one individual. The same tones 
of feeling, the same trains of thought, the same turns of expression, 
the same points of view, are naturally repeated. Diversity of author- 
ship, even where there is equality of talent, imparts the charm of 
variety, which is always as healthful to the mind as it is agreeable to 
the fancy. Mrs. Ellis's name as editress would no doubt be highly 
valuable to the work, because it would furnish a guarantee for the mo- 
rality of the contents of any publication bearing it; but as sole author, 
it may eventually be found that even the favouritism of the public may 
be drawn upon too largely. 

It is with pleasure that we sum up all our remarks by saying, that 
the volume is really handsome, that the plates are both liberally 
bestowed and well selected, and that Mrs. Ellis’s articles are marked 
by the influence of a sound understanding as much as bya pure 
morality. 


Fisher's Juvenile Serup- Book, (844. By the author of “ Women of 

Kngland.”’ 

This pretty little volume presents itself to us as a worthy successor 
to those of gone-by years. It is externally as glitteringly attractive, 
and internally as prettily embellished, as its predecessors. To be per- 
fectly candid in our criticism, we are inclined, however, to think that 
the designs rather overshoot childish subjects, and we are not without 
a suspicion that the calibre of Mrs. Ellis’s mind is too enlarged to ex- 
cite an interest in juvenile capacities. It requires a peculiar talent to 
write for the young, and Mrs. Ellis has, happily for herself and her 
own reputation, formed her own habit of writing above them. Ne- 
vertheless, the morals of this little work are unimpeachable, and the 
instruction it contains diversified; and if we say that we think parents 
will like it better than children, perhaps we are all the while offering 
it the higher praise. 


China, ina Series of Views, displaying the Scenery, Architecture, and 
Social Habits of that Ancient Empire; drawn from origmal and 
authentic Sketches. By Tuomas Autom, Esa. With historical and 
descriptive Notices, By THE Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A. 


lhe late events in China have rendered that country and its peo- 
ple objects of intense interest to the whole civilized world. Ewery 
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step we take in the vast empire now opened to us, will be fraucht 
with important consequences. A people whose habits have been 
unchanged for thousands of years, and who have been kept thus long 
isolated by a paternal despotism and a boundary wall, must present 
to our contemplation objects of the most striking character. The 
publication before us is admirably adapted to gratify inquiry; as a 
splendid table book, and as a history, it is valuable ; but as a series of 
Pictorial Illustrations of China, in the highest style of art, it is cer- 
tainly unequalled. Referring to these Illustrations in the preface, 
Mr. Wright observes, “ Having dwelt in ‘ the land of the cypress 
and myrtle,’ Mr. Allom’s talents were fully matured for the faithful 
delineation of oriental scenery, and in many instances he has so suc- 
cessfully pictured forth the subject to be illustrated, as to secure a 
signal triumph for the pencil over the pen.” Mr. Wright's portion of 
the work appears, however, to be very ably conducted. We subjoin 
a list of the engravings which embellish this very beautiful volume. 
We understand it is in great demand, as it deserves to be. The 
Kin-Shan, or Golden Island—take Su-hoo, &c., from the Vale of 
Tombs—The Imperial Travelling Palace -Harbour of Hong-Kong 
—The Pool-ta-la, or Great Temple—Se-Tseaou-Shan, or Western 
Seared Hills—Tseih-Sing-Yen, or Seven Star Mountains—The cul- 
ture and preparation of Tea ~The Great Wall of China—Bamboo 
aqueduct at Hong-Kong—Punishment of the Bastinado —Temple of 
Buddha, Canton —Imperial Palace —Raree Show Temple of the Bonzes 
—Military station—Feeding silk-worms —The Zung-Tin-Shin—The 
On-Ma-Too, or Five Horses’ Heads—Facade of the Great Temple, 
Macao — European Factories, Canton ~ Apartment in a Man- 
darin’s house— Merchants and Tea Dealers — Whampoa, from 
Dane’s Island —Thintruat Tien-Sin—Ships passing Bocca Tigris— 
Rice Sellers—British Encampment —Capture of Ting-Hai, Chusan — 
Dinner-party at a Mandarin’s House—House of a Chinese Merchant, 


Canton. 


The Belle of the Family; or the Jointure. A Novel. By the Author 
of “ The Young Prima Donna,” “ The Little Wife,” &c. &c. 


Two tales divide the pages of this work—of about equal length and 
average merit. It is more than probable that the first has held the 
higher estimation in the mind of the authoress, from its occupying 
the post of honour, but we are inclined ourselves to give the pre- 
ference to the latter. . . 

The critic, like the rest of the world, is sometimes too apt to com- 
mend good talents independently of good intentions, though undoubt- 
edly good intentions are requisite for the right appropriation of good 


talents. It is, therefore, praise when we say, that in this work that 
which is morally best decidedly takes the lead. The purpose is un- 


doubtedly good, and not unably seconded by the execution, = 
Nevertheless, the moral of the first tale, “ The Belle of the Family, 


though evidently earnestly laboured after, seems rather unaccountably 
Dec. 1843.—VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CLIT. 
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to have escaped from the grasp of the authoress. The heroine, an 
angel in all but her actions, most delectably gentle and yet most per- 
tinaciously self-willed, appears so to have engaged the affection of the 
authoress, that, like Pygmalion, loving the being of her own creation, 
she could not find in her heart to punish her for faults, which in her 
first moral intentions she had endowed her with, for the sole pur- 
pose of visiting with retribution as a warning lesson to the world, 
and as a sort of warranty for her own writing. Evidently not 
having had nerve enough to inflict penal sufferings on her own literary 
child, and being somew yhat timid of rew arding her for her faults with 
wealth and love, she has taken Alexander's plan of cutting the knotty 
question, and drawn the curtain over a fainting fit, leaving the reader 
to guess what might happen on recovery. Nevertheless, we must 
needs enter our protest against a young lady, be she ever so beautiful 
and angelic, marrying a rich old man, to whom she was more than in- 
different, whilst she loved a poor young one; we presume, also, to 
make some slight objection to her matrimonial deportment towards a 
husband, who, if he laboured under the misfortune of having a some- 
what ancient date affixed to his parish register, yet, owing to that 
very circumstance, had been enabled the longer to prove himself a 
most munificent friend to her own family. We make, also, some 
little demur against the widow retaining wealth which it was her hus- 
band’s last intention to alienate from her under certain supposeable 
contingencies ;—but this last count in the indictment we believe we 
must waive, since our authoress leaves us only to guess that her 
heroine might possibly marry the man she loved, when he came in 
her way, and there was nothing to prevent her—but, of course, we 
only consider the thing as just within the bounds of possibility. 

The second tale, entitled « Harry Monk,” is of a far more healthy 


stamina. The moral is perfectly unexceptionable, and the conduct of 


the narrative untinged by a single shade of sickly sensibility. Evi- 


dently penned with an honest desire to illustrate the grievous evil of 


the breach of a sacred and positiv e duty, the authoress seems to have 
gained energy from the purity of her own intention, and by keeping a 
single eye upon this sole object, her powers of mind and execution 
have been concentrated, undistracted and undivided into petty pur- 
poses, greatly to the advantage of her literary reputation, for not only 
is * Harry Monk” superior to “ The Belle of the Family” as a mor al 


lesson, but as a work of art. Ple: isant dialogue, occasional touches of 


feeling, and a sufficiency of incident, make this lady’s writing very 
agreeable reading. 


Glenny’s Garden Almanac and Florist’s Directory, for the Year of our 
Lord 1844, being Bissextile or Leap- Year. Containing Directions 
for the Management of an Amateur’s Garden during the Year ; 
Lists of Show Flowers, Fruits, Plants, London and Provincial Nur- 
series ; and other useful Information. By GeorGE GLENNY, F.HLS. 
Editor of the Gardener's Gazette. 
If two useful purposes can be accomplished together, we think that 

they ought fairly to be estimated at double value. We think, too, 
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that there is something appropriate in associating a measurement ot 
time with the culture of flowers, since its duration is at once needful 
to their development, and the certain arbiter of their decay. The 
Calendar giving laws to Floriculture we consider them most fit for 
companionship in the same pages; and this neat little almanac unites 
them most usefully and most agreeably. 


PERLODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland.—These delightful illustrations 
continue to be as beautiful as ever—more so they could scarcely be. 
As diversified in beauty as they are in number, they merit an increasing 
favour. These sweetly executed views are gradually forming a va- 
luable and admirable collection. , 


Knight's London.—The physiognomy of this work is becoming like 
that of an old friend. By its aid we believe that the inhabitants of 
our great metropolis will acquire a far more thorough knowledge of 
its history, habits, legends, and localities, than otherwise they could 
have hoped to possess. Valuable material, sufficient for many conse- 
cutive works, comes to us crowded into these cheap numbers with 
lavish hand. Since our last notice there has accumulated a mass of 
interesting information. ‘ The Society of Arts,” “ Medical and Sur- 
gical Hospitals and Lunatic Asylums,” “ London Shops and Bazaars,” 
‘** Education in London,” “ The Old Jewry,” “ Old Trading Compa- 
nies, “ Public Statues,” “ College of Arms,” “ Houses of the Old 
Nobility,” “ Buckingham and Old Westminster Palaces, “ Westmin- 
ster hong and the New Houses of Parliament,” are all interesting 
articles. 


Pictorial History of England.—This laborious and deservedly po- 
pular work brings us down to the date of 1810, The best abilities 
are being industriously used to render it worthy of becoming a standard 
document of national history. The illustrations are both a valuable 
and agreeable feature in its arrangement. 


Artists’ and Amateurs’ Magazine.—Vaking into consideration the 
necessity of meeting the perhaps over-excited taste of the public, who 
from having been so long accustomed to highly-flavoured aliment, 
have lost their relish for simple wholesome compounds, we would re- 
commend Mr. Rippingille in some farther degree to accommodate him- 
self to the popular taste. Were he catering solely for true lovers of 
the art, exclusiveness might be a merit, but as the class is not sufhi- 
ciently numerous in a pecuniary sense to encourage and reward his 
labours, and as, after all, we must suppose him to be providing for the 
general public rather than a class, a public who yet at least need 
encouragement in the cultivation of a purer taste—taking, we say, 
these circumstances into consideration, we would suggest the expe- 
diency of admitting matter still relevant, but somewhat more popu- 
larly interesting. We would in these observations by no means be 
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understood to undervalue Mr. Rippingille’s labours, but simply to ex- 
press a friendly fear lest he should be aiming above the capacity of the 
general reader; and we offer our observations with sincere wishes for 
his ultimate success. 


Harry Mowbray. By Captain Knox, author of “ Hardness,” 
‘“‘ Day Dreams,” &c.—The late numbers of this work display some 
almost fearfully forcible writing. Captain Knox's imagination seems 
to luxuriate in scenes frum which those of ordinary calibre would 
shrink. The sepulchral swoon of his heroine, and the horrors of her 
sentient soul, enthralled within the dominion of her torpid body, are 
only paralleled by the final outbreak of that incipient insanity which 
has throughout the narrative been struggling through the mind and 
actions of one of its leading personages. As the work advances 
towards its close, the plot also contracts, but we must rank amongst its 
merits that Captain Knox has contrived to involve his dénowement in 
inscrutable mystery, and considering the acumen of well-versed 
fiction readers, this proves no ordinary power. 


The Local Historian's Table-Book.—This publication has now 
reached its thirty-fourth number, and continues to keep up its interest. 
[t will be well esteemed by all who are connected by birth or circum- 
stance with the countics to which it relates, as well as to those who 
are fond of diversified reading. The events, chronologically arranged, 
are now brought down to the year 1826. When completed, it will 
prove an amusing as well as a useful history of the counties on which it 
treats, without the usual heaviness of topographical works. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Paris and its People. By W. Grant. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Ned Myers, or a Life before the Mast. By J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. post 
Bvo. 18s, 

‘The Birthright, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Grumbler; a Novel. By Miss E, Pickering. 5 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Light Dragoon, By the Author of the Subaltern. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Modern Chivalry, or a New Orlando Furioso. By Mrs. Gore, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Diary of Travels and Adventures in Upper India. By Lieut.-Colonel Davidson. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

Heath's Book of Beauty for 1844. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1844, ‘ The American in Paris during the Summer.’ 
By Jules Janin. Royal 8vo. 21s, 

The Keepsake for 1844. Edited by the Countess of Blessington. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

A Love Gift for 1844. 24mo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 3s. silk. 

The Ball Room Annual for 1844. 32mo. 1s. 

The Young Student. By Madame Guizot, Fep. 8vo. 8s. 

The Life of Gerald Griffin, By his Brother. Forming the first volume of his Life and 
Works, to be completed in 8 vols. 12mo., 6s. 

Romantic Fiction, from the German, with wood-cuts, &c. 12mo. 7s. 

Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva. By Captain James Abbott. 2 vols. 
Svo, 24s, 

A Summer at Port Philip. By the Hon. Robert Dundas Murray. 12mo. 5s. 

A Plea for Woman, being a vindication of the importance and extent of her Natural 
Sphere of Action. By Mrs. Ilugo Read. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Walter Gray, and other Poems. By Mary Chalenor. 2nd edit. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 

The Poetical Remains of Mary Chalenor. Fep. 8vo. 45. 
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The Correspondence between Burns and Clarinda, with a Memoir of Mrs. M' Lehose 
(Clarinda), by her Gran son, Post Svo. 8s. 6d, 


Memoirs of Admiral the Right Hon. Earl of St. Vincent, G.C.B. By J.S. Tucker, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, . 

The Red and White Roses, and other Stories, from the German, Sq. 3s. 

Little Alice and her Sister. Sq. 2s. 6d. 

Robin Hood and his Foresters. Sq. 16mo. 4s. plain, 5s. coloured. 

Stories from the Greek History, from the German of Niebuhr. 8vo, ¢s. 


LITERARY NEWS.—Wonrks 1n Progress. 


Mr. Ochterlony, who from his station in the British service in China 
has had ample opportunities of observing all the details of the recent 
hostilities there, has just committed to the press a work, on which 
he has been for some time past engaged, entitled, Tue Cuinrse 
War. It will embrace a complete history of that eventful contest, 
and will be illustrated by a variety of interesting sketches of character 
and scenery, taken by himself on the spot. 


The new work, MEN AND Women, or Manortat Rieurts, by the 
author of “ Susan Hopley,” is nearly ready. We have had the plea- 
sure of giving some account of it in our present number, having been 
favoured with an early copy. 


The new work, which we last month announced as in progress, en- 
titled Tne GLEANER, is now nearly ready. 


The Island of Antigua is about to be made more familiar to the 
reading world than it has hitherto been, by the publication of a new 
work, entitled ANTIGUA AND ANTIGUANS. It is from the pen of a 
lady long resident there, and commences prior to that early period 
when the great mind of Columbus led him to sail in quest of a new 
world, and is carried through the several eras of history down to the 
government of the prescnt much-esteemed Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy. It embraces historical, genealogical, topographical, botanical, 


and zoological subjects. It treats of slavery and tree-labour systems, 


and is interspersed with impartial sketches of Character, Anecdotes, 
and Legends of by-gone days. 

The Hon. Miss J. A. Maynard’s ReEcorpDs oF SCENERY is now 
ready, and we have enjoyed great pleasure in its perusal. Our remarks 
upon this beautiful volume will be found in our review department. 

Such of our readers as are connoisseurs in engravings, will be 
pleased to hear that a work is about to be published entitled Tux 
Print Cottector. Such a work has, we think, long been wanting, 
and its value when seen will, we are persuaded, be at once apparent. 

A volume of Poetry, entitled Earty Hours, is nearly ready. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, “ Researches, Physical 
and Ethnological, with the History of the Asiatic Nations,” being the 
fourth volume of “ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind. 
By J.C. Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., M.R.LA_., Corresponding Member ot 
the National Institute of France.—Vol. V., to complete the work, is in 
a state of forwardness. 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Tue aspects of our manufacturing interests continue to be unmarked 
by any decided change, although some slight amendment may be distin- 
guishable. A tolerably fair business has been transacted of most descrip- 
tions of goods. In corn there has been a moderate supply of English 
wheat, the finest parcels obtaining a ready sale at prices equal to those 
which have lately prevailed. In sugar the demand has been somewhat 
dull, but the sales effected sustained the previous rates. For coffee there 
has been a good inquiry. 

Money Market.—The Stocks continue to maintain a firm position, an improve- 
ment of prices in Consols having been manifest, In the absence of great speculation, 
the public remaining steady buyers, is sufficient to keep the market firm. In the 
Foreign Market, the Mexican has fallen. Santa Anna’s demonstrations of animosity 
appear to bave excited some uneasiness in the minds of bondholders. In the Rail- 
way Market, quotations are well supported, and in that of the Brighton line an 
advance bas taken place. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Monday, 27th of November. 











ENGLISH STOCKS. 

Bank Stock 181.—Consols for Acct. 96 one- 
half.—Three per Cents. Consols, Anns. 96 cne- 
eighth.-Three and a Half per Cents. Red. 
Auns. 102 one-cighth.—Indian Stock, 271 one- 
half,—Exchequer Bills, small, 19d. 54s. 52s. pr. 


FOREIGN STOCKS. 

Dutch Two and Half per Ceut., 54 five- 
eighths.—Spanish Three per Cent. Bonds, 32 
one-eighth.—Spanish Five per Cents. Account, 
Nov. 30, 22.—Mexican Five Cent. 30 five 
eighths.— Dutch Five per Cent. 09 seven-eighths. 





BANKRUPTS. 
From Ocr. 24 tro Noy. 17, 1845, rvccusive. 


Oct. 24.—T. Wright, Blackmore-street, Clare 
market, checsemonger.—T. Donkin, Siduey- 
street, Cambridge, victaaller.—W. B. Gough, 
Newport Pagnell, Backs. grocer.—M. Harris, 
Swansea, draper.— J. Bains, South Shields, 
grocer, 

Oct, 27-—E. Florance, jun., Sabdeanry, Sus- 
sex, potato dealer.—J. B. L. Farrant, Maid- 
stone, agricultural machine maker.— W. B. 
Gaskell, Birmingham, draper.—R. Youd and 
W. Renonards, Liverpool, cheese factors. 

Oct. 31.—H. W. Morley, Dean-street, Soho, 
tailor.—J. Phillips, Hall-court, Old Broad- 
street, tailor.—R. Grand, Old Jewry chambers, 
merchant,— A, Mason, Bory St. Edmund’s, 
coach proprietor,—L. C, Lecesue, Fencharch- 
buildings, Fenchurch-street, merchant. — W. 
Pickford, and H. G, Clapton, Bristol, ware- 
housemen, 

Vov. 3.—T. H. Giles, Bow, Middlesex, om- 
nibus proprietor. — G, Lawes, Southampton, 
tailor—J. H. Tipple, Wymondham, Norfolk, 
bombazine manutacturer.—G. Muir, Newceas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, draper.—W. Warren, Pownall- 
Fee, Cheshire, blacksmith.—J. Smith, Liver- 
pool, draper.—H. Griffiths, Chelford, Cheshire, 
innkeeper. 

Nov. 7.—J. M‘Leap, Son-street, statuary 
mason.—C. W. Davies, Holborn, upholsterer.— 
G. Nettleton, Brompton, tailor, — W. B. 
Cockerill, Reedham, Norfolk, butcher. —J. 
Willis, Osborn-street, Whitechapel, ale and 
porter merchant.—A. H. Wagstaff, Leighton 
Bessard, apetheeary.~ D. Aumonier, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-sqnare, jeweller.—J. Phillips, 
Pinners-hall-court, Old Broad-street, tailor.— 
D. Frazer, Little Tower-street, shipowner.— 
E. Charles, Radipole, Dorsetshire, brickmaker. 
—C, Harrington, Kidderminster, plaumber.— 
G. H. Crowther, Warrington, Lancashire, 
stathonuer. 

Voe. 10.—G. J. Pouchee, Oxford-street, sta- 
tioner.—T. Baker, Camberwell, carpenter.— 
C. C. Acutt, Bath-street, City-road, cabinet- 


maker.—C. Killick and J, Sadd, Blackman- 
street, Borough, paper stainers.—C. J. Hunt, 
Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, billiard-table 
maker.—B, G. Drury, Dadley, licensed vic- 
tualler.—B. Dowell, Bishopwearmouth, builder. 
—W. Taylor, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, wool 
merchant. 

Nov. 14.—T. G. James, River-street, Myddle- 
ton-square, builder.—J. Sewell, Charles-street, 
Paddington, victualler.—T. Thorpe, Chertsey, 
Surrey, plumber.—R. Toulson, Westminster- 
bridge road, Lambeth, furnishing warhouse- 
man.—J. Zulieni, Mincing-lane, merchant.— 
E. Swift, Chingford mills, Essex, miller.— 
I. T. Couchman, High-street, Kensington, 
builder.—J. Williams, jun., Abingdon, Bucks, 
carpet manufactarer.—~A. W. Lowman and 
’. S. Lowman, Eastcheap, City, cleese- 
mongers.—G. Chamberlain, Wivenhoe, Essex, 
shipowner.—R. H. Frary and J. Fravy, Oxtord- 
street, carpet warhousemen. —J. Peacock, 
Bradford, ironmonger.—L. F. Bingham, Bake- 
well, Derbyshire, tlourseller.—T. Withell and 
W. Withell, Padstow, Cornwall, ship buiiders. 

Vov. 17.—S. Pears, Old Jewry, city, wine- 
merchant.—T. H. Wood, Penton-street, Pen- 
tonville fdraper.—W. Hayward and J, Jennings, 
Walbrook, commission-agents. — T. Thorpe, 
Chertsey, plaumber.—R. Collier, Hythe, draper. 
J. G. Poett, University-street, St. Pancras, 
snrgeon.—J. Pierce, Dean-street, Soho, licensed 
victoaller.—T. Bayley, West Smithfield, li- 
censed victualler. — G. Wheldon, Dudley, 
clothier.—R, Hale, Margate, bookseller.—R. 
T. Milbanke, Barewood-place, Edgeware-road, 
surgeon.—D, Collins, Bennett’s-place, Follard’s 
row, Bethnal green, silk-manufacturer.—T. 
Bourne, Liverpool, corn-factor. — J. Ward, 
Nottingham, tailor.—J. Crisp, Liverpool, auc- 
tioneer.~A. Westmore, West Dadley, Lan- 
cashire, joiner.—T. Barlow, Sheflield, grocer,— 
J. Hadson and J, Broadbent, jon., Gate, Lan- 
cashire, calico-printers.—T. Spink, Hilham, 
Yorkshire, farmer. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Keptat Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitade 3/51" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 



































| 
Range) Range | ete Rain | 
Prevailing | ”; 
1843. | . ~. Winds. “s Prevailing Weather, 
| | | | | | 
} | 
—_— ‘ | 
Oct. | | 
23'46-57. -29,71-2974  §. b. W. Clear. 
2447-56 = 20,60-20,36 S. b. W. | Generally cloudy, 
2) 49-37 | 29,20-29,18 N. b. E. 35 \Cloudy, with rain in the morn., aftn. & evg, clear, 
2628-48 | 29,2029,35 N.& W.b.N. iClear. 
2773 47 0 -20,41-29,23 S.W.& 5. Morning clear, afternoon and evening cloudy. 
2849-42 | 23,85-29,06 | S. by W. Generally clear: high wind in the morning. 
29 29-47  20,25-29,37 S.W. Morning foggy: sundimly seen about noon: hazy. 
3031-57 | 29,22-29,04 E, &S. b. E.)  ,27 |Cloady, with frequent rain during the ilay. : 
- 3149-45 | 29,14-29,19 N. 6 |Raining generally during the day. | 
Nov. 
146-36 | 29,35-29,46 | N. & N.W 065 Cloudy tll the evening. 
234-46  29,50-29,52 | N. iCloudy, tain in the evening, 
344-32 29,39-29,40 | S. b. W. rl |Generally cloudy, 
455-42 | 29,30-29,52 | S.W. | Morning clear, afternoon and evening hazy. 
540.53 29,64-29,69  N.& N.W. Generally cloudy, 
639-51  29,66-29,65 | S. b. W. Morning cloudy, with rain. 
75541  29,38-29,49 | SbW&WDbS 18 | Morning raining, afternoon and evening clear, 
849-34 = 20,51-29,56 Generally clear, heavy rain shortly after noon, 
928-42 | 29,59-20.53 | S.b. W. 2 |Generally hazy. 
1029-45 | 29,28-20,41 | Ss. 155) Morning raining, aftern, & even, generally cloudy. 
1130-45 = 20,59-29.78 E.& BE. b. N. Generally clear, 
122844 wWso2z08a) N.W. | Do. 
132343 -24,586-20,90 | N.E, | Clear. 
142840  29,85-29,81 | N.W. |Morning raining lightly, aftern, generally cloudy. 
1529-39  29,86-20,74 |Morning clear, afternoon hazy. 
1645-32  29,63-29,72 | N. b. W. sl (Generally clear. 
1728-47 | 29,60-29,40 E. b. S. |Morag. generally hazy, aftern. generally cloudy, 
1848-38 | 29,31-20,28 | S. b. W. 05 Clear. [rain in the evening, 
1929-45 | 29,42-29,52 S.W. Morning clear, afternoon and evening hazy. 
203949 | 29,24-29,46 S.W. Morn. generally cloudy, aftern, & evening clear. 
21,39 °57  29,38-2y-28 S.W. ‘Generally cloudy. 
2253-45 | 20,23-29,40 S. b. W. 175 Generally cloady, a little rain in the morning. 


* This temperature occurred in the evening of the 21st, and continued till midnight—perhaps 
later ; the extreme of the morning of the 22nd was not lower than 543, 


/ dmonton. 


in saddles and horse harness. 


Cuanctes Henry Avams. 





NEW PATENTS. 

E, H. Collier, of Goldsworthy Terrace, Rotherhithe, Civil Engineer, for certain 
improvements in the construction of furnaces and flues. Sept. 28th, 6 months. 

J. A. Farmer, of Redhaigh, near Dalkeith, N.B., for a new or improved mode of 
drying tiles, bricks, retorts, and such like work, made from clay and other plastic 
substances. Sept. 30th, 6 months. ‘ vies 

J. G. Briggs, of Leicester, Coach Proprietor, for certain improvements in axles, 


Oct. 5th, 6 months, ; ; bg 
E. Banton, ot Walsall, Stafford, Saddlers’? Ironmonger, for certain improvements 


Oct, Sth, 6 months. 


R. Boote, of Burslem, Stafford, | Earthenware Manufacturers’ Clerk, for certain 
improvements in pottery and Mosaic work. Oct. 5th, 6 months. 

B. Albano, of Piccadilly, Civil Engineer, for improvements in preparing materials 
and applying them to the manufacture of ornamental mouldings and other useful 


purposes. Oct. Sth, 6 months. 


J. Combe, of Leeds, Engineer, 


Communication. ; 
for improvements in heckling, cleaning, pre- 


paring, and carding flax and other fibrous substances. Oct. Sth, 
F. C. Warlich, of Cecil Street, Gentleman, for improvements in the manufacture 


of fuel. Oct. 5th, 6 months. 
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W. North, of Stangate, Surrey, Slater, for improvements in covering roofs and 
flats of buildings witb slate, Oct. 5th, 6 months. 

J, Saunders, of Sobo-hill, Birmingham, Gentleman, for improvements in the 
manufacture of tyres of railway and other wheels, and in the manufacture of railway 
and other axles. Oct. 5th, 6 months. 

J, Griffin, of Withymoor Works, Dudley, manufacturer, for improvements in the 
manufacture of spades, shovels, and such like tuols, Oct. 5th, 6 months. 

J.B. Soldi, of Windsor Place, Southwark Bridge Road, Surrey, for improvements 
in apparatus for measuring of persons’ heads, and for fitting and retaining hats, 
caps, and bonnets, according to such measure. Oct, 5th, 6 months. Com- 
munication, 

C. Brown, of Woolwich, Kent, Surgeon, for improvements in the manufacture of 
dip candles Oct. 5th, 6 months. 

L. Hardman, of Liverpool, Merchant, for certain improvements in machinery or 
apparatus to be emploved in the manufacture of sugar. Oct. 5th, 6 months. 

J.G, Bodmer, of Manchester, Lancaster, Engineer, for certain improvements in 
grates, furnaces, and boilers ; and also in manufacturing or working iron or other 
metals, and in muchinery connected therewith. Oct. 5th, 6 months. 

M. H. Marshall, of Manchester, for a certain improved plastic composition 
applicable to the fine arts aud to useful and ornamental purposes. Oct. 5th, 


6 months. 
G. Wall, jun., of Manchester, Gentleman, for certain improvements in the methods 


or processes of manufacturing earthenware, china, and other similar substances, and 
also in the machinery or apparatus applicable to such manufactures. Oct. 5th, 
6 months, 

P, Walsher, of Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, in the city of London, Merchant, 
for certain improvements in the construction of steam-engines. Oct, 12th, 6 mouths, 


Communication, : 
J. Cleaver, of Ripley, in the county of Derby, Spelter Maker, for an improved 
furnace for subliming or reducing to a metallic state the ores of zinc, Oct, 12th, 


2 months, 
S. Hutchinson, of the London Gas Works, Vauxhall, Engineer, for certain improve- 


ments in gas meters. Oct. 12th, 6 months. 

C. Brook, of Meltham Mills, York, Cotton Spinner, for certain improvements in 
machinery for spinning and twisting cotton and other fibrous substances. Oct, 12th, 
6 months, 

M. Poole, of the Patent Office, Serle Street, Gentleman, for improvements in 
enveloping medicine, Oct. 12th, 6 months. Communication, — é' 

8. Geary, of Hamilton Place, King’s Cross, Architect and Civil Engineer, for 
certain improvements in the construction of panelling and framing applicable for 
all building purposes, cabinet work, and other similar uses, Oct. 13th, 6 months, ; 

R. Beard, of Egremont Place, New Road, Gentleman, for improvements in 
printing calicoes and other fabrics, Oct. 13th, Communication. ; 

R. T. Nevill, of Liangennech, Carmarthen, Esquire, for an improved mode of 
separating certain metals when in certain states of combination with each other, 


Oct. 18th, 6 months. P= : = 
W. Watson, jun., of Leeds, Chemist, for certain improvements in ventilating 


houses and other buildings. Oct. 18th, 2 months. 
J. A. Detmold, of the city of London, Merchant, for certain improvements in the 
construction and arrangement of furnaces or fire-places applicable to various useful 
purposes, Oct, 18th, 6 months. Communication, , 
J. Graham, of Wapping, Middlesex, for improvements tn the construction of pots 
or vessels and furnaces used in the manufacture of zinc and in other manufactures, 
and also improvements in the treatment of the ores of zinc in the process of 


manufacturing zinc. Oct. 18th, 6 months, . Roatan CA 
T. M, Jones, of Birmingham, Merchant, for improvements in heating liquids and 


aeriform bodies. Oct. 18th, 6 months. 

J. Gibbons, of New Radford, Nottingham, Machinist, and T. Roe, of the same 
place, Machinist, for certain improvements in machinery used for what 1s called 
setting or reading patterns, and stamping or punching them in jacquard cards. 


Oct. 2ist, six months. 
G. E. Mylne, of Albion Terrace, Canoubury Square, Islington, Watchmaker, for 


improvements in the construction of watches, Oct, 21st, 6 months. 
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